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(Continued from page 45.) 


Havine briefly noticed the duty enjoined in our text, and of- 
fered some directions for the performance of it, we will 


Secondly, consider the arguments by which it is enforced. 
In arranging these arguments we may find it necessary to invert 
the order in which they occur in the text, that the essential con- 
nection may more clearly appear. 

1. ‘ Ye are dead.’ Whether we consider the Apostle here 
speaking of that death to sin which takes place when the soul 
is converted to God, or the death of the body, the sentence of 
which is gone forth upon all flesh, the argument is strong and 
conclusive. We shall be perfectly safe if we embrace both. In 
the first sense our crucifixion to the world is urged as a reason 
why our affection should not be set upon it. Conversion to 
God produces as great a change in our moral state, as temporal 
death does in our animal nature. Previous to this change we 
are alive in our desires and pursuits of earthly riches, honours, 
and pleasures, and in our hopes and expectations of happiness 
in the possession of them ; but in conversion these desires, pur- 
suits, hopes and expectations, find one common grave ; hence, 
every Christian should have this motto written on his heart, 
‘“*T am crucified to the world.” Let him forever urge this in op- 
position to every claim which the world may present on his at- 
fection. Let him write it on the door of the Theatre, and every 
place of worldly amusement and gratification, Let him inscribe 
it on the altars of the temples of fame, and on the ensigns of hon- 
our and royalty. Let him engrave it on the engines of com- 
— . the coffers of wealth, If we consider it in the latter 
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sense, the force of the argument is increased. The sentence of 
death is gone forth, and the time is so short before it will be ex- 
ecuted, that we should act as in present view of it. 1 am pass- 
ing through the world with the swiftness of an arrow, and death 
is in quick advance to meet me. Distracting cares, fond de- 
sires, ardent affection, pleasing hopes, actual possessions, will 
neither retard my progress, nor cause the king of terrors to halt 
in hisrapid merch. In this rapid career I have just time to read 
this inscription, which I perceive engraved in capitals on the 
objects | pass, ‘* Set not your affection on things on the earth.” 

2. ‘* Veare risen with Christ.”” This is the second argument. 
Conversion to God is variously expressed in the holy scrip- 
tures. It is called a new creation, being begotten again, born 
of God, &c. But in this, and several other passages, it is con- 
sidered in the light of a resurrection from the dead; and the resur- 
rection of Christ is noticed, not merely as a figure or representa- 
tion of it; but as the efficient cause. In this much of the force 
o: the Apostle’s argument consists. As if he had said, Christ be- 
ing quickened, and raised up from the dead by the power of the 
Father, has opened the gates of life, and quickens whom he 
will. By virtue of this power ye have been raised up, and 
made to set together in heavenly places in him. In this spirit- 
ual resurrection you have put eff the old man with his deeds, 
and put on the new man, which after God is created in righte- 
ousness and true holiness. 

So great is this change that every power of the soul is affect- 
ed by it. The understanding is enlightened, the conscience 
purified, and the heart replenished with heavenly tempers and 
affections. In short, it is a resurrection from a death in tres- 

asses and sins, to the life of God and of Christ. This is rep- 
resented by baptism, as the Apostle shows in the preceding 
chapter. The sum of the whole is this, every Christian is united 
to Christ as the federal head and representative of the whole 
body of believers, and through the faith of the operation of 
God, who raised him from the dead, partakes of a new and 
spiritual nature. Hence our obligation to set our affection on 
things above, and pursue them with a uniform zeal. Being 
quickened together with Christ, we become fellow-citizens with 
the saints, and of the household of God; we live in a spiritual 
world, converse with spiritual objects, and derive our happiness 
from spiritual sources. And shall tht heart which has felt the 
resurrection power of the adorable Redeemer, and been made 
the temple of the Holy Spirit, become the seat of creature love? 
Shall those affections which have been caught up to God, and 
transported with the glories of his throne, and the joys which 
are at his right hand forevermore, be suffered to relax the ar- 
dour of their attachment, and again to fasten on this poor per- 
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ishable earth? Shall Christians, who in rising with their victo- 
rious Lord, received the pledge and foretaste of an eternal and 
incorruptible inheritance, permit the little interests of time and 
sense to come in competition with the immunities of the children 
of the resurrection? Our solemn profession, our sacred obliga- 
tions, forbid it. 

3. “Christ sitteth on the right hand of God.” If we would 
perceive the use which the Apostle designed to make of Christ’s 
exaltation, we must consider it in a light very different from that 
of an abstract truth. ‘The relation in which Christ stands to 
believers is kept in view from first to last—from the cross to 
his second appearance in Glory, and motives to heavenly mind- 
edness are derived from every office which he sustains in the 
great pian of reconciliation. Seated at the right hand of the 
Father, he remains the head of his church below, and by a con- 
tinued eneryy, gives life to the whole body, and draws every 
member to himself. Hence those remarkable expressions, in 
reference to the militant state of the church, ‘‘ For our conver- 
sation is in heaven, from whence we look for the coming of the 
Lord Jesus Chris’’—and * Our fellowship is with the Father, 
and with his Son.” 

Our Lord assured his disciples that it was needful that he 
should go away—that otherwise the great objects of his media- 
tion would not be accomplished. That he went to prepare a 
place for them ; and that, as the effect of his ascension and ad- 
vocacy, the Holy Spirit should be given to carry into final ef- 
fect the counsels of eternal wisdom, manifested in the economy 
of redemption. Hence, when the Apostle urges the exaltation 
of the Saviour on the right hand of the Father, he embraces all 
which appertains to the offices of Christ, as our mediator, in 
that exalted state. As if he had said, Jesus the captain of your 
sulyation, and spiritual head of all believers, has ascended into 
heaven, that he may draw the aff-ction of all his people thither. 
His errand is to prepare a place, a permanent and eternal hab- 
itation for all who follow him in the regeneration. His busi- 
ness .is to make intercession for the saints, and as an advocate 
to appear in the presence of God jor us: Therefore set your af- 
fection on things above; rise to heaven with your ascended 
Lord. Let the contemplation of a mansion in that house which 
is not made with hands—of your purchased possession in the 
heavenly Canaan. continually inspire you with holy ardour. 
Esteem, love and pursue the Fick of heaven in infinite prefer- 

4.°“ Your life is hid with Christ in God.” Christ is said to 
be the life ot every believer. This is true in every sense. Our 
natural life is derived from him. Our very being is bestowed in 
consequence of his mediation. Our spiritual life is purchased 
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by his death, and effected by his influence. St. Paul was so 
deeply convinced of this truth, that, speaking of his spiritual 
state, he appears to think it more properly expressed by 
“Christ liveth in me,” than by “J live.”” The reason is obvi- 
ous; for whatever appertains to spiritual life, is by faith in 
Christ. And even that faith which takes hold of Christ, which 
receives him, and which is the medium or channel of life to the 
soul, is derived from Christ as its author. 

But in the passage under consideration, the Apostle has spe- 
cial reference to the eternal life of the saints which is treasured 
up in Christ Jesus. This is a hidden life. The children of this 
world have no conception of it. It is far out of their sight. It 
is not perceptible to sense. Faith alone can perceive it; and 
the clearest perception which the believer can have of it, in the 
— life, is very imperfect. ‘ We see through a glass dark- 

y-’ But there is here a beautiful allusion to the practice of 
laying up, concealing or hiding treasures for security, or safe 
keeping. We may consider the Apostle as reasoning thus, 
Karthly treasures are fading in their nature, and short in their 
duration ;—they are liable to be corrupted by rust, or purloined 
by thieves. Deposits the most secure, have not proved sutfhi- 
cient to save them from the grasp of avarice, the violence of 
elements, and the wasting hand of time ; but the life, the eternal 
inheritance of the Christan, is secure in a heavenly place. Hs 
treasure is laid up in that city which knows no corrosive prin- 
ciple, suffers no violent assault, and is far removed from the 
rage of elements and the wreck of time [t is as permanent as 
the foundations of that city;—as lasting as the eternal cove- 
nant, and as secure to every believer as the immutable counsels 
and promises of God ;—therefore set your affection upon it with 
that strength, ardour and constancy, which its nature and its du- 
ration demand. 

5. “ When Christ who is our life shall appear, then shall ye 
also appear with him in glory.”? With this argument our Apos- 
tle completes the grand climax in the text. Hitherto he has 
been urging the Colossians, and with them all professing Chris- 
tians, to set their affection on things above, from the considera- 
tion of what Christ had done for them; of the relations in which 
they stood to him; of the obligations under which they were 
laid, and of the excellency and satety of the heavenly inheri- 
tance. But he now ushers in the grand period when the believ- 
er shall come into the actual possession of an eternal weight of 
glory, and be a joint heir with his exalted and glorified Lord— 
when he shall appear with him in his glory, and in the glory of 
his Father. ; | 

The second appearing of Christ is justly incorporated with 
those great and precious truths on which the Christian grounds 
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his hope, and from which he derives his support and comfort. 
His faith rests on “the promise of His coming,” with unshaken 
stedfastness, and with joyful exultation; and from an event so 
certain, so glorious, and so deeply interesting, he derives the 
most effectual motives to constancy in virtue, self-denial, and 
devotion. This grand period, of which the sacred writings so 
frequently speak, is to be regarded in two points of light, as an 
argument to enforce the duty in the text. First, it must be con- 
sidered with reference to its influence on the material world— 
the whole universe of visible things. At the appearance of the 
‘Son of man’ in the clouds of heaven, all these things will be 
wrapped in flames, and ‘ melt with fervent heat.’ All the vast 
magazines of fire, concealed in the bowels of the earth, or trea- 
sured up in surrounding regions of air, will then be summoned 
into action to accomplish the dissolution of our poor perishing 
world. This truth admonishes us of the vanity of earthly things, 
and teaches us not to set our affection on them. It constantly 
warns us that this is not our rest—that here we have no contin- 
wing city. 

But, in the second place, the coming of Christ must be 
considered as the consummation of the glory and felicity of 
the saints. The followers of Jesus Christ are, indeed, parta- 
kers of their Saviour’s grace, and of the joys of the Holy 
Spirit, while in the body ; and when dismissed irom it they en 
ter the heavenly place, and rest in God, till the morning of the 
resurrection. Nor are we to suppose that they are conscious 
of any deficiency of happiness, during this interval. But it is 
the re-union of the body and spirit at the last day, that shall per- 
fect the glory of the children of the resurrection. It is not our 
province, indeed, in this imperfect state of being, to compre- 
hend ‘ what we shall be;’ this does not yet appear even to the 
clearest perception of faith, or the most lively and extensive 
exercise of spiritual vision. ‘The future state of the sons o 
God, is a subject we are not permitted to explore, farther than 
the light of revelation guides our steps. But of this state suf- 
ficient,is msde known to excite our hope, animate our zeal, and 
engage our affection. For the perfect manifestation we must 
wait till “‘ mortality is swallowed up of dife; and we see as we 
are seen, and know as we are known.” 

We are not to suppose the Apostle here speaking particularly 
of those holy saints, perhaps Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles and 
Martyrs, who shall attend the embassy of the Son of God, when he 
comes to judge the world, and to be glorified in all them that obey 
him. The clsaotion is general—it is universal. It embraces 
every member of that body of which Christ is the head—every 
believer in every age and in every place. They: shall all, of 
every nation, kindred, tongue and people, appear with their ex- 
alted Lord in glory. This glory may be considered as embrac- 
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ing the state of the body after the resurrection. It is not our 
intention to attempt any metaphysic.! r-finements with refer- 
ence to the resurrection of the animal body. This doctrine 1s 
founded on the mediation of Jesus Christ, and must be received 
on such testimony as is furnishe’ in that revelation which it has 
pleased Godto make. The laws of nature, in the most extend- 
ed sense, can afford no sufficient data on which to ground our 
faith in the resurrection of the human boy; and all attempts 
to explain this mysterious resuscitation of our sleeping and 
scattered dust, by allusion to the laws of veget»tion, are much 
better suited to the speculations of an intemperate curiosity, 
than to the principles of an evangelical faith. It the Apostle, 
in treating this doctrine, has referred to the laws of vegetation, 
it is not so much to explain it, as to show the vanity of object- 
ing to the truth of it, on the ground of its being mysterious.* 
In the present state, the body is subject to disease, to pain, 
and to death; and that state to which it is reduced in the grave, 


* With proper deference to the opinions of those who have attempted to ex- 
plain the resurrection of the human body, by the principles of analogy between 
that grand event and the vegetation of seeds cast into the earth, it may not be 
improper to observe that the Apo:tle’s words do not appear to warrant such an 
explanation. It appears that the Grecian Philosophers, to whom the Apostle 
frequently alludes, held the doctrine of the resurrection in utter contempt ; 
and are here represented as ohjecting, by enquiring, ‘** How can the dead be 
raised up ?”” (ws eyerpovTas ob vexpos) and with what kind (or sort) of body do 
they come ? (wow ct cepats epyovres) He-e are properly two questions; ene 
respecting the possibly of tie body being raised, and the other concerning 
the kind of body that should come forth, admitting the resurrection to be pos- 
sible. The first is grounded on the state of the body in the grave. It turns to 
corruption, its parts are separated and scattered: reptiles may devour it, or 
fire consume it ; or it may pass into other animated bodies. tow is it possible, 
then, that it should be raised up ? In answer to this, the Apostle introduces the 
familiar, yet mysterious subject of vegetation, not with a design to explain the 
resurrection, but rat!er to show that it was possible, it requiring the same pow- 
er (though probably exercised ina different way) to produce perfect grain from 
a seed that rotted in the earth, which would be necessary to quicken the body 
which is laid down and separated in the grave. A grand argument, if not to 
convince, yet to silence the natural philosopher! That this was the true de- 
sign of the Apostle appears trom several considerations. Had he designed, by 
the similarity of (he production of grain from the seed cast into the earth, and 
the raising of the body from the dead, to illustrate and explain the latter, the 
inexplicable nature of the former would have pre:ented an insurmountable dii- 
ficulty ; for any attempt to explain a given proposition by reierence to another 
which is confessedly inexplicable, cannot consist with any correct principles of 
reasoning ; much less with the logical arguments of St. Paul. Again: taking 
the doctrine of the resurrection from the pens of the inspired writers, and es- 
pecially from the Apostle himself; and forming cur view of vegetation fiom 
the best and most accurate observers of nature, we sball find eo many and 
great dissimilarities, as to convince us that the latter cannot be explanatory 
of the former. 

It need only be added, that the resurrection of our bodies is in virtue of the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and not in the order of any established 
iaw of nature; and that this mysterious re-animation of our sleeping dust, will 
be effected by the immediate operation of infinite power, at the last day; and 
if the elements are to be employed as agents in accor: lishing the grand event, 
they must perform their commission by laws perfectly inscrutable. 
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is very properly called “ corruption,” and “ dishonour.”? Here 
our nature lies in disgrace and ruin; and it must be confessed 
that the contemplation of the tomb woul be melancholy in the 
extreme, did not the hope of the gospel shed a divine lustre into 
that gloomy abode. While we behold ourselves surrounded 
with the mighty trophies of death, and read on the marble mon- 
ument the infalible destiny of all flesh, with what emotions do 
we hear pronounced, “ J am the resurrection and the life ; he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 

But it is not simply the resurrection of the body to which the 
Christian looks forward.—He connects with this blessed truth 
whatever can perfect his nature, and consummate his felicity. 
Nor shall his expectation be disappointed. Nay, the glory of 
the resurrection state shall far transcend the clearest perceptions 
he can have of it, while his apprehensions are obscured by the 
veil of flesh. It is impossible for a believer in the truth of di- 
vine revelation to read without a lively interest the description 
which the Apostle has drawn of this grand event ‘It is raised 
in incorruption.? So widely different from the state in which 
it falls into the grave, that it shall be no more subject to decay, 
dissolution or death. ‘Jt is raised in glory’ but in what this 
glory shall consist, who can declare? Who but He whose word 
shall call it forth, and whose likeness shall be stamped vy on it ? 
Then shall it shine forth in the perfection of beauty. ‘It is 
raised in power:’ full of immortal vigor and activity. No la- 
bour will produce weakness, no disease decay. Its strength 
shall never be enervated by age, nor its functions relaxed by 
the revolutions of time. It shall flourish in the energies of im- 
mortal youth, and with undiminished vivacity explere the won- 
ders of the new heaven and the new earth. ‘It is raised a spir- 
ttual body ;? not in opposition to a material body ; but to a cor- 
ruptible one; being composed of imperishable materials, and 
supported from sources suited to the principles of its nature. 
In such glory shall the children of the resurrection appear with 
Christ. 

We pause, and inquire ; does not the prospect of such a state 
eclipse the brightest glories of our perishing world, and cas‘ 
into shades every object which is subject to wasting and corrup- 
tion? Where shall the Christian rest his hope? where shall he 
set his affection? on earth ? aa 

But the glory of the saints extends farther: it includes the 
honour, and the happiness of which they shall partake, as joini 
heirs with Christ. They shall share in the honour of victory. 
Like their divine master, they have been engaged in warfare— 
they have wrestled against principalities and powers—they 
have endured the cross and despised the shame—they have 
stood with their loins girded and their lamps burning, watting 
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for the return of their Lord. Lo! he comes! behold in his 
Godlike train ten thousand of his holy angels! See! near his 
flaming feet, clad in robes of purest white, Patriarchs, Prophets, 
Apostles, Martyrs! Ten thousand times ten thousand redeemed 
from ‘the earth, shout, in songs of triumph, their great deliverer. 
Now the shame and reproach of the cross are changed into 
glory. Now the humble disciples of the once despised Naza- 
rene, who preferred a life of self-denial to all the wealth and 
honour of the world—to all the pleasures and profits of earth, 
shall shine forth in the kingdom of their Father, as the sun in the 
firmament, forever and ever. How great the change! how com- 
plete the triumph! Behold! from the east, from the west, from 
the north, from the south, the sons of glory rising to meet their 
descending Lord! Hark! from millions of tongues the trium- 
phant song begins—‘ Blessing, and honour, and glory, and pow- 
er, be unto him that setteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.’ 

This glory of the members of the church triumphant, the cit- 
izens of the New-Jerusalem, will not only be perfect in its na- 
ture, but endless in its duration. It is “an eternal weight of glo- 
ry.” Blessed indeed are they who have part in it; they shall 
hunger and thirst no more ; ‘for the Lamb who is in the midst 
of the throne shall feed them, and lead them to living fountains 
of water.’ Their days of darkness and trouble are past for- 
ever; ‘for the Lord God, and the Lamb, are the light of that 
celestial city where they dwell. 

These, my brethren, these are the arguments of the Apostle 
to persuade you to set your affection on things above, not on 
things on the earth. 

(To be concluded in the next.) 


THE LOVE OF GOD TO A LOST WORLD, DEMONSTRATED BY 
THE INCARNATION AND DEATH OF CHRIST. 


Extract from Dr. A. Clarke’s Sermon on John iii. 16. 


‘“¢ For God so loved the world. that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 


Tuese words form a part of that most interesting and impor- 
tant conversation which our Lord held with a Jewish ruler, 
called Nicodemus; who came to him by night, in order to get 
information on a subject of the utmost consequence to the peace 
and salvation of his soul. The subject was ‘one generally ac- 
knowledged in the Jewish creed; but by most, it was generally 
perverted or misunderstood. It was, in its spirit, no less than 
this :—Of what nature is that change which must pass upon the 
heart of man, in order te fit him for the kingdom of heaven; 
and by what means can that change be effected? That this was 
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the object of this ruler’s enquiry, is evident from our Lord’s 
answer; for, when he had addressed him with Rabbi, we know 
that thou art a teacher come from God, (which he founded on 
the evidence of his miraculous works,) for no man can do these 
miracles which thou doest, except God be with him; Jesus answer- 
ed and said, Verily, verily, [ say unto thee. except a man be born 
again, or from above, he cannot see the kingdom of God. 

Nicodemus, astonished that this most important business 
Should be put on such an issue, and not clearly understanding 
the figure used by our Lord, cries out, How can a man be born 
when he is old? can he enter the second time into his mother’s 
womb and be born? 

Our Lord, now finding that his attention was deeply fixed, 
and all the feelings of his self-interest strongly excited, enters 
into an explanation of the figure he had used; and, referring to 
the Jewish mode of admitting proselytes by baptism. shews, that 
as the change is of a spiritual nature, it must be sccompanied 
by a spiritual agent: and to accomplish such a change, the wash- 
ing the body with water should be used only as a meanz, and 
considered as a type; and to illustrate his own meaning adds, 
Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God. Urging at the same time, the utter in- 
sufficiency of means, if separated from the end; for, that which 
2s born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is born of the Spirit 
as spirit; as if he had said, Earthly or human agency can pro- 
duce no other than earthly or human results: they can neither 
effect, nor be substitutes, tor moral and spiritual changes: as 
they begin with the flesh, so they must terminate there ; and 
nothing less than a celestial energy can produce such a spiritual 
and moral change in the soul. as shall be sufficient to qualify it 
for the enjoyment of the kingdom of God. 

Finding the astonishment of Nicodemus to increase, as he 
was totally ignorant both of the spiritual 4gent who was to ac- 
complish the change, and the manner in which it must be per- 
formed; he farther illustrates his meaning, and the nature of the 
work, by a most appropriate simile drawn from the wind, and 
the effects which it produces; Marvel not that I said unto thee, 
Ye must be born again: the wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof. but canst not tell whence it com- 
eth, and whither it goeth: so is every one that is botiof the Spirit. 
As if ie had said, Though the manner iu which this new birth 
is effected by the Divine Spirit, be incomprehersible to thee, 
thou must not, on this ground, suppose it to be impossible : the 
wind bloweth in a variety of directions ;—thou hearest its sound, 
perceivest its operation, by the motion of the trees, &c. and 
feelest it on thy,own body ; but thou canst not discern the air 
itself; thou only knowest that it exists by the effects which it 

Vor. Ill. 12 
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produces; so is every one that is born of the Spirit; the effects 
are as discernible and as sensible as those of the wind; but it- 
self thou canst not see. 

As the Jewish teacher was still slow of heart to understand, 
supposing, with the rest of his countrymen, that salvation was 
to be procured by an exact observance of rites, commands, and 
ordinances, spiritual agents and spiritual changes being entire- 
ly out of the question; our Lord deservedly chides him, who, 
while he professed to be a guide of the blind, a light of them that 
are in darkness, and an instructer of babes, should be ignorant 
of a doctrine so essentially necessary to his own salvation and 
that of others; and then takes occasion to enter at large into 
the subject, and to shew that his salvation, and that of a whole 
lost.world, must be effected, not by circumcision, washings, or 
sacrificial rites, but by the pure mercy of God; and that the 
Person whom he considered in no other light than that of @ 
teacher come from God, was the Son of Man, the promised Mes- 
siah, God’s only begotten Son; whom, in [is infinite love to 
perishing man, He had now sent into the world to become an 
expiatory victim for the sin of the world; that they who believe 
in Him should receive remission ot sins, and that spiritual change 
which would not only prevent them from perishing, but entitle 
them to eternal /ife. 

Having thus introduced the passage before us, we may col- 
lect from it the following particulars :— 

1. The wortp, the whole human race, was in a ruinous con- 
demned state, in danger of perishing everlastingly ; and withou: 
power to rescue itself from the impending destruction. 

2. God, through the impulse of his own infinite love and 
innate goodness, provided tor its rescue and salvation by giving 
his only begotten Son to die for it. 

38. From this it appears, that the saerifice of Jesus was the 
only means by which the redemption of man could be effected ; 
and, that it is absolutely sufficient to accomplish this gracious 
design: for it would have been inconsistent with the wisdom of 
God to have appointed a sacrifice greater in atself, or less in its 
merit, than the positive necessities of the casé required. 

4. That sin must be an inconceivable evil, and possess an 
indescribable malignity, when it required no less a sacrifice to 
make atonement for it, than that offered by God, manifested in 
the flesh. 

5. We learn, that no man Is saved through this sacrifice but 
he who belicves : i, es who credits what God has spoken concern- 
ing Christ, His sacrifice, the end for which it was offered, and 
the way in which it 1s to be applied, in order to its becoming 
effectual. 
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6. That those who believe receive a double benefit: viz. 
i, They are exempted from eternal perdition :—T hat they should 
not perish. 2. They are brought to eternal glory :—That they 
should have everlasting life. And this double benefit proves, 
1. That man is gwity, and therefore exposed to punishment. 
2. That he is «empure, and therefore unfit for glory. 

1. The words of the text plainly imply, that what our Lord 
terms the world, here, was in danyer of everlasting perdition. 
But, to understand His meaning fully, it will be necessary to 
examine the import of the word. 

THE term WORLD, @ xocpos, has several acceptations in Scrip- 
ture, which are, however, reducible to one zrand ideal mean- 
ing:—1!. It signifies the whole mundane fabric, or system of our 
eniverse; the visible heavens and earth; the whole solar or 
planetary system. And, as the original term signifies to adorn, 
ornament or beautifully arrange any thing, it was with great pro- 
priety applied to the heavens and all their host, and the earth 
and its fulness, to express, in some measure, the beautiful order, 
harmony, splendour, and perfection of the whole, as a work high- 
ly worthy of that infinite wsdom which had planned it; of the 
power by which the plan was executed; and of the goodness 
which proposed, by this creation, the most beneficent ends. 

It is worthy of remark, that the splendid ornamenting and 
plaiting of the hair; and the decoration of their persons with 
gold and splendid apparel, to which the women of higher rank, 
both among the Greeks and Romans, were extravagantly at- 
tached, is termed by St. Peter, 1 Epist. ch. ili. ver. 3. xoryos, the 
same word in the text, which literally means world; but, very 
properly in this place, rendered by our transl.tors, adorning ; 
Whose adorning, xorpes, let it not be that outward adorning of 
plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on of ap- 

arel, ‘The ancient statues, where the Roman and Grecian 
head-dress is represented with the almost endless variety and in- 
volutions of plaiting, &c. fully justify the application of the 
term in the place just quoted; and may at once lead the mind 
to the original application of the word, when used to express 
that infinitely complex, and harmoniously arranged system of 
the universe, which when completed, and surveyed by the eye 
of infinite wisdom, was found such as to merit the approbation 
of the all perfect Creator. dnd God saw every thing that he 
had made, and behold it was very good. Gen. 1. 31. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the greatest men, 
since the foundation of the earth, have acknowledged themselves 
instructed, delighted, astonished, and lost, in contemplating the 
skill and ceconomy of the great Creatcr, in the order, variety, 
harmony, and perfection of the visible creation, 
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2. Sometimes the word is restrained in its meaning, and is 
used to express merely the habitable globe, or that part which 
was immersed in the waters of the deluge, 2 Pet. iii. 6. as this 
is that part of the universe in which human beings are more 
particularly interested. 

3. As in this creation God has provided an abundant supply 
for the wants of all creatures, which he deals out, in the course 
of His providence, in the most beautiful and impressive order ; 
not only by the vicissitude of the annual seasons, but also by 
that endless variety of properties in the vegetable world, by 
which all its productions are adapted to the necessities and state 
of animal nature ; and come to their perfection at different times, 
soas to afford the means of nourishment in continual and regu- 
lar succession ; therefore, the tertn is used not only to express 
a sufficiency of earthly goods, or worldly possessions, Matt. xvi. 
26. but also abundance, or vast profusion ; and this is the mean- 
ing of the word in that remarkable passage of James, chap. il. 
6. the tongue is, b xormos ong adsxias, @ vast system, a profusion, OF 
abundance of iniquity: and, lrom the same ideal meaning, it car- 
ries with it sometimes the notion of a promiscuous crowd, or mul- 
fitude; as in John xii. 19. The Pharisees said, Perceive ye 
how ye prevail nothing : behold the woRLD, 6 xorpos, (a vast crowd) 
es gone after him. ‘his particular meaning of the orginal is 
preserved in the French phrase tout le monde, ‘all the world ;” 
for all, or the majority of the people in that place. 

4. As God seemed, for nearly two thousand years, to have 
concentrated His regards among the Jewish people, and to have 
taken into His especial care the land of Canaan, as if He had 
uo other people, and no other country, to care for; hence the 
term became applied to that land which God promised to Abra- 
ham, Rom. iv. 13. For the promise that he should be the heir, 
tov xoxuou, Of the WORLD, i. e. the promise that he :nd his poster- 
sty should inherit the land of Canoan; which was given them 
by God’s free bounty, and not as any reward for legal obser- 
vances, or moral obedience. 

5. By an easy transition it became applied to those who in- 
habited that land; namely, the Jews: who seemed for so long a 
time to be God’s only people, His whole world. In this sense 
it is frequently used by St. John in this Gospel, see chap. xiv. 
30. where Satan seems to be intended as the prince or ruler of 
this worLD; 1. e. of the Jews; their wickedness being at that 
time so great and desperate. See also chap. i. 10. vil. 7. Xii- 
17. xv. 18,19. xvi. 33. where the Jews or inhabitants of the 
Promised Land, then called Judea, seem to be particularly in- 
tended. 

6. When we consider the bexutiful order of the tabernacle 
and temple service, and the whole of the Jewish ritual, as ap- 
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pointed by God; which, although it was not the substance, was a 
well defined and very expressive shadow of good things to come ; 
which the Jews, abusing from its proper signification, vainly 
trusted in for salvation, we need not wonder that the term xocos, 
WORLD, was applied to it in its original meaning; as in Gal. iv. 3. 
Lroryesw tov xormov, the elements of the WORLD ; the types, shadows, 
and ceremonies, of the Jewish religion ; which xocyos. woR.LD, 
the apostle says, chap. vi. 14. was crucified to him, and he to it, 
as he no longer expected salvation by the deeds of the law, or 
the observance of its rites and ceremomes, but by faith in Christ, 
who was the end of the law for justification to all that believed, 
Rom. x. 4. The same term is used in the same sense, Col. ii. 
8. 20. | 

7. Itmeans the Gentiles, or nations of the earth, as distinguish- 
ed from the Jews, they being the great multitude, or mass of 
men called by our Lord, Luke xii. 30. ca cbvn cov xocuou, the na- 
tions of the wortp. And in this sense St. Paul uses the word, 
Rom. xi. 11, 12. Have they (the Jews) stumbled that they 
should fall? God forbid : but rather through their fall salvation 
is come unto the Gentiles. Now if the fall of them be the riches 
of the WORLD, TAovto¢ xocpuou, and the diminishing of them the riches 
of the Gentiles ; how much more their fulness ? In which quota- 
tion the riches of the world, in the first clause of verse 12, is ex- 
plained by the riches of the Gentiles, in the latter clause of the 
same verse. And the xaraarayn xocpov, the reconciling of the 
WORLD, ver. 15. manifestly implies the opening the door of sal- 
vation to the Gentiles, that they might be reconciled to God, and 
made heirs with the believing Jews, according to the hope of an 
endless life. It seems to be used in the same sense, 1 Cor. i. 
20,21. Where is the disputer of this wortp? Hath not God 
made foolish the wisdom of this wortp ? For, after that, in the 
wisdom of God, the woruv, by wisdom, knew not God, it pleased 
God, by the foolishness of preaching, to save them that believe: 
i.e. The Gentiles, with all their boasted wisdom and philoso- 
phy, could not attain to any correct notions even of the great 
First Cause of all things; as their writings, yet on record, abun- 
dantly confirm. | 

8. In 1 Cor. xi. 32. it seems to signify all the disobedient and 
unbelieving, both of Jews and Gentiles, who finally reject the 
counsel o: God against themselves; We are chastened—that we 
should not be condemned with the wortv ; though, here, perhaps, 
the approaching desolation of the Jews may be principally in- 
tended. 

9. Lastly, as the word is applied, in its primitive and origi- 
nal meaning, to the whole system of Nature, and particularly to 
the earth and its fulness; by a very easy metonymy, the con- 
tainer being put for the contained, it means all the inhabitants of 
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the earth; all nations, classes, and kindreds of mankind; the 
whole human race: this is its meaning in the Text, and in the 
verse immediately following. God so loved, tov xoopov, the WORLD, 
the whole human race, thal he gave his only begotten Son, &c. 
For God sent not his Soninto the worup to condemn the WoRLp ; 
but that the worup, through him might be saved. And again, 
chap. vi. 33. The bread of God is he who cometh down from 
heaven, and giveth life unto the worLb; 7. e. AS God has made 
a plentiful provision by the manna from heaven, for all the Js- 
raelites in the wilderness; and by the productions of the earth, 
for the nourishment and support of all human beings: so, by 
the incarnation and death of his Son Jesus Christ, He has made 
a full, perfect, and sufficient atonement, sacrifice, and oblation, 
for the sins of the whole world, and for the salvation of ald men: 
see also chap. Xiv. 31. and xvii. 24. The same apostle uses 
the term in the same sense, | Epist. 11. 2. He ts the propitiation, 
Faacpwos, the atoning sacrifice for our sins, apostles, and believing 
Jews; and not for ours only, but also weps erav tov xocpev, for the 
whole of the world, Gentiles as well as Jews; all the de- 
scendants of ddim. Where, let it be observed, that the Apos- 
tle does not say that He died for any sedeet part of the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, or for some out of every nation, tribe and kin- 
dred, but for all Manxinp: and the attempt to limit the mean- 
ing of the expression here, or that in the ‘ext, is a violent out- 
vage against the plain grammatical meaning of God’s word, and 
the infinite benevolence of His nature. In short, the assertion 
in the Text is the same, in spirit and design, with this most 
solemn declar tion—Suy unto them, As I live saith the Lord 
God, [ have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live, Ezek. xxxiil. 11. And with 
the following, This is good and acceptable in the sight of God our 
Saviour. who will have ALL MEN TO BE SAVED, and come unto the 
tnowledge of the truth, | Tim. ni. 3, 4. And He is the Saviour 
of ALL MEN, specially of those who believe, 1 Tim. iv. 10. for he 
gave his LiFe @ RANSOM for att, th. il. 6, and therefore He is 
‘he one or only Mediator between Gop and man, ver. 5.3; the 
two grand parties in this business, the Offended and the of- 
fenders, the Judge and the criminals. 
These are the ylain and forcible declarations of Script ." 
[ pture ; 
and we shall, on a further examination of this subject, have the 
most satisfactory evidence that the streams.are precisely of the 
same nature with the Fountain which produced them; or, in 
other terms, that the nature of God proclaims the same senti- 
ment which is expressed by the detter of His word. 
It will, no doubt, be observed that, in «ll the acceptations of 
the term world, which I have collected and examined in the 
preceding quotations, I have not produccd that for which so 
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many good people have contended, viz. the elect world ; mean- 
ing, ‘according to those who use this term, ‘a certain number 
of persons chosen in Christ to eternal life, out of all the nations 
of the earth; all others being passed by, reprobated, or left to 
perish in their sins, without atonement or Saviour.”? I must 
confess I have not produced this meaning, because J did not 
find it; and, after all my most careful researches, it appears to 
me that neither the term nor the thing is found in the oracles 
of God; and it has ever been a matter of astonishment to me 
that any soul of man, partaking at all of the Divine nature, or 
knowing any thing of the ineffable love and goodness of God, 
should have ever indulged the sentiment; or have laboured to 
prove that the God whose name is Mercy, and whese nature 1s 
Love, and who hateth nothing that he hath made, should, not- 
withstanding, have a sovereign, irrespective, eternal love to a 
few of the fallen human race ; together with a sovereign, irre- 
vocable, and eternal hatred, to the great mass of mankind: ac- 
cording to which, the salvation of the former, and the perdition 
of the latter, have been, from all eternity, absolutely and irre- 
vocably fixed, pre-ordained, and decreed. 

I have met with these sentiments. [have seen and heard 
them maintained with great acrimony. I have seen them some- 
times opposed in the same spirit. I! looked on it, received in- 
struction, was grieved, and passed on with 


Tanteene animis celestubus irce ? 
In heavenly minds can such affections dwell! 





That the whole human race needed this interposition of God's 
infinite love is evident; for the Scriptures have unequivocally 
declared that all have sinned; ali have corrupted their way ; 
they are all gone astray, and altogether become abominable ; 
they are fallen from the image of God, righteousness, and true 
holiness; and are inwardly corrupt, and outwardly defiled.— 
This doctrine stands in no need of proof:—man is not what 
God made him; were the Scriptures silent on the subject, al! 
reason and common sense would at once declare that it is im- 
possible that the infinitely perfect God could make a morally 
imperfect, much less a corrupt and sinful being. Yet God is 
the maker of man; and He tells us that He made Him in His 

.own image, and in His own likeness; it follows then, that man 
has fallen from that state of holiness and perfection in which he 
was created. And that this fall took place in the head and root 
of human nature, before any of the generations of men were 
propagated on the earth, is evident, not only from the declara- 
tion of God Himself in His word: but also from this strong and 
commanding fact, that there never was yet discovered a nation 
or tribe of holy or righteous men in any part of the world; nor 
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is there a record that any such nation or people was ever known ! 
This is a truly surprising circumstance; and a most absolute 
proof that not only all mankind are now fallen and sinful, but 
have ever been in the same state; and that this fall must have 
taken place, previously to the propagation of mankind: for had 
it not taken place in our first parents before they began to prop- 
agate and people the earth; the heads of families and their suc- 
cessors, who might have been born previously to such fall, could 
not have niin of their contagion; and consequently must 
have been the progenitors of nations doing righteousness, lov- 
ing God with all their heart, soul, mind, and strength ; and their 
neighbour as themselves. But no such nation exists ; ; no such 
nation ever did exist. Thus we find that universal experience 
and knowledge agree with and confirm the account given in the 
Book of Genesis, of the Fall of man. The root being corrupt- 
ed, the fruit also must he corrupt: the fountain being ‘poisoned, 
the streams must be i impure. All men coming into the world 
in the way of natural generation, must be precisely the same 
with him trom whom they derive their being :—the body, soul, 
and spirit, of all the descendants of Adam must partake of his 
moral imperfections ; for it is an inflexible and invariable law 
in nature, that like shall produce its like. We, therefore, see- 

this total corruption of human nature, no longer hope to 
cotiver grapes off thorns, or figs off thistles. 

Experience not only ‘confirms the great but tremendous truth, 
that all mankind are fallen from the image of God; but it shews 
us that man has naturally a propensity to do evil, and none to do 
good; yea, to do evil, when it is most demonstrably to his own 
hurt :—that the great principles of self-love and self-interest, 
weigh nothing against the sinful propensities of his mind; that 
he is continually “and confessedly running to his own ruin : and 
has, of himself, no power or influence by. which he can correct, 
restrain or destr oy, the viciousness of his own nature. In short, 
that he lieth in the wicked one, with an unavailing wish, yet with- 
out any efficient power, to rise :— Understanding, judgment, and 
reason, those so much boasted, strong, and commanding powers 
of the soul, which should regulate all the inferior faculties, are 
themselves so fallen, enfeebled, darkened, and corrupted, as to 
spiritual good, that they see not how to command, and feel not 
how to perform: there is, therefore, no hope that the man can 
raise himself from his fall, and replace himself in a state of 
moral rectitude; for the very principles by which he should 
rise, are themselves equally fallen with all the rest. Wishing 
and willing are all that he can exercise; but these, through 
want of moral energy, are totally inefficient; God has inspired 
him with the desire to be saved ; and this < alone places him in a 
salvable state. There is, therefore, in the human soul no self 
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reviviscent power ; no innate principle which may develope it- 
self, expand, and arise: all is infirm; all is wretched, diseased, 
and helpless. This view of the wretched state of mankind led 
one of the primitive fathers to consider the whole human race 
as one great diseased man, lying helpless, stretched out over 
the whole inhabited globe, from east to west, from north to 
south; to heal whom, the Omnipotent Physician descended from 
heaven. 
(To be continued. ) 
~com 


[We regret that in consequence of the long delay of the Euro- 
pean Magazine, we are again under the necessity of breaking 
off the narrative of the Budhist Priest. We shall resume it im- 
mediately on receiving the balance. ] Epitors. 
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‘Without father, without mother, without descent, having neither begin- 
ning of days nor end of life; but made like unto the Son of God, abideth a 


priest continually.’ 

To understand the true import of these words of St. Paul, it 
is necessary to apprehend as clearly as possible the principal 
subject which he designs to propose and illustrate. This being 
ascertained, the various topics introduced in the several parts 
of the discourse must be considered in relation to the main de- 
sign, and as tending to elucidate and support it. 

The dignity, excellency, and perfection of the priesthood of 
Christ, especially in comparison with the Levitical priesthood, 
appears to be the grand subject of the discourse. To set this 
subject in the clearest light the Apostle, refering to Psal. cx. 4, 
declares Christ to be an High Priest for ever after the order of 
Melchisedek. He then proceeds to show the real greatness and 
true dignity of this distinguished type of Christ, both as a king 
anda priest. He was greater than Abraham, who paid tithes to 
him, and was blessed by him: ‘ And without all contradiction 
the less is blessed of the better.? ‘This argument is strengthened 
by the prerogatives by which God had distinguished Abraham. 
He had received the promises—was the father of the faithtul, 
and the friend of God. And at the very tyne when he paid 
tithes to Melchisedek, and received his blessing, Levi, and all 
the Priests in his order, were in the loins of the patriarch, 
and hence might be said to pay tithes in him. Well might 
the Apostle say, consider how great this man was. But bis 
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greatness was exceedingly augmented, and his offices shone 
with clearer lustre, and were far more efficacious by virtue of 
his being made specially typical of Jesus Christ. 

In the closest connection with this argument, the Apostle 
maintains that the priesthood of Christ was entirely distinct and 
separate from that of Levi. [Tt was of vast importance that this 
point should, as far as possible, be rendered incontrovertible ; 
especially as the declarations which abound in all the epistles, 
with respect to the origin, nature, design, and termination of the 
Levitical priesthood, stand or fall with it. The Apostle’s argu- 
ment in support of this may be stated thus—Melchisedek, after 
whose order, (or according to whose similitude) Christ is made 
a priest, was before Levi, in whose tribe the order of priest- 
hood was established; therefore Christ’s priesthood could not 
be connected with that order. Moreover he, Melchisedek, was 
without father, without mother, in the order of the Levitica! 
priesthood. Without descent from the loins of Levi: Having 
neither beginning of days nor end of life; that is, he neither 
began nor ended his life or office in the regular line of the 
priesthood ; but, in all these respects being made like unto the 
Son of God, whose deseent was from Judah not from Levi, 
abideth a priest continually, (es 10 dsmexes, all his life) having 
neither successor nor predecessor in the sacred office. 

These remarks on this remarkable and much disputed pas- 
sage are offered with due deference to the opinion of those who 
have given a widely different sense to it. 

Withont noticing the various interpretations given to the pas- 
sage, it may not be improper to consider it with reference te 
the most prevailing opinion of modern Commentators. 

Every one perceives that the passage could not be literally 
true with respect to Melchisedek as aman. He, like other men, 
had both father and mother from whose loins he descended. He, 
like other children of Adam, began and ended his natural life. 
We are therefore compelled to fix a different sense to the words : 
hence we are informed that the Apostle’s meaning Is, that * Mo- 
ses has given us no account of his parentage—that his pedigree 
is not reckoned in the Old Testament Scriptures.” How it 
should be supposed that St. Paul would use such strong and 
positive expressions simply to inform those to whom he wrote 
that Melchisedek’s parentage was not recorded in the Old Tes- 
tament, is not easy to conceive; especially as a plain statement 
of the fact relative to his history, had it been necessary to notice 
it at all, would have been much more congenial with the Apos- 
tle’s general clearness and precision: and it is presumed that 
it will be extremely difficult, not to say impossible, to produce 
an instance from all his epistles in which he has employed such 
strength and majesty of language in stating a simple historic 
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fact. Again; it is very difficult to conceive what connection 
this fact could have with the important subject of his discourse. 
Had the Jewish historian named the father and mother of Mel- 
chisedek—had he recorded the time and place of his birth—and 
informed us when he slept with his fathers, and where his sepul- 
chre was to be found, the Apostle’s argument would not have 
been weakened by the narrative; and it is humbly conceived 
that it could not be strengthened by informing us that no such 
narrative existed. 

Some authors from these words, have discovered a very 
striking typical agreement between Melchisedek and Christ. 
** Without father, without mother, typifying Christ who was with- 
out father, with respect to his human nature—without mother 
with respect to his divine.” What agreement there can be be- 
tween this opinion, and the supposed sense of the Apostle, that 
Moses had given no account of the genealogy of Melchisedek, 
those who embrace both must determine. When it is recollect- 
ed that the Apostle’s argument rests on the typical character of 
Melchisedek, the utmost caution should be observed in admitting 
any explanation of his words which would go to weaken the 
true typical resemblance. This effect, it is believed, must re- 
sult from interpreting the passage under consideration as above 
noticed. Suppose the plain meaning to be ‘“ Moses has given 
no account of the parentage, or pedigree of Melchisedek.” 
Where, it is enquired, is the typical character? the Evangelists 
have given a circumstantial account of the genealozy of Christ; 
—his tribe, his parents, his birth, his death, are all recorded in 
the most minute and particular manner. 

But if we consider the text with positive reference to the 
Order of the Levitical Priesthood, the strength of the language 
is justified, not only by indubitable truth ; but also by the im- 
portance of the subject. The typical agreement is preserved 
with peculiar force. and we perceive in the person and office 
of Melchisedek, the character of our great High Priest clearly 
typified ; for it is evident that our Lord sprang out of Judah, of 
which tribe Moses spake nothing concerning priesthood; and 
it is far more evident, because that after the similitude of Mel- 
chisedek there ariseth another priest, who shall not be called 


after the order of Aaron. 
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100 ON THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


The Attributes of God Displayed. 


From the Imperial Magazine. 


THOUGHTS ON THE NECESSARY EXISTENCE OF THE GREAT FIRST 
CAUSE OF ALL FINITE BEING. 


Wuen we contemplate our own existence, it is natural for a 
thinking mind to inquire,—whence did | come,—to what prima- 
ry power am I indebted for my being,—and by what modes of 
reasoning and inquiry, shall ] obtain a satisfactory knowledge 
of that primitive Cause from which I have derived those bodily 
powers, and mental energies, which I possess ? 

That fam in existence, is a truth too plain to require proof, 
or to admit denial. J could not have imparted that existence 
to myself; for this would imply action prior to being, which is 
absolutely impossible ; because action, which necessarily pre- 
supposes existence, can never be its primary cause. ‘The same 
truth which is conclusive with regard to myself, is equally ap- 
plicable to every creature and thing within the vast empire of 
Being. If, therefore, I could not have imparted existence to 
myself, so neither could any of my progenitors have imparted 
existence to themselves. This truth being granted, one of the 
two following propositions must be admitted: first, either the 

ancestors of human nature. must, in a vast chain of retrogres- 
sion, have existed without a beginning; or, secondly, man must 
be primarily indebted to some independent power, for that ex- 
istence which he enjoys. Now, if out of two given proposi- 
tions, one of which must be true, we can prove one to be false, 
the truth of the other will be clearly demonstrated. 

It is a self evident fact, that all individuals of the human race, 
as well as all the generations of these individuals, are limited as 
to the duration of their existence. Each has had a commence- 
ment of being; and, in those that are now no more, that com- 
mencement has been succeeded by a termination, so far as it 
respects our present state. Hence all the parts are necessarily 
finite; and no accumulaiion of finites can ever make an infinite. 
The whole of any given aggregate, and all the parts of which 
that whole is composed, must necessarily be the same. If, 
therefore, all the paris are finite, so alsa must be the whole, 
which is formed of these ese 

In addition to the preceding observations, all the generations of 
men, as wellas the individuals which compose them, are depen- 
Jent sor those which immediately preceded them. If, there- 
fore, wt allow the whole, to form in the ageregate an ‘telinite 
series, we must supposc the existence of an infinite series of de- 
pendent beings to be not merely abstractedly possible, but to be 
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in a state of actual existence. Now if this series be actually 
infinite, it follows, that it must also be independent, for no series 
can be strictly infinite, that is not absolutely independent. But 
how an infinite series can be constituted by an accumulation of 
finite links ; or how the whole can include independence in its 
nature, when all the parts of which it is composed are actually 
dependent; we can never hope to know, until we can reconcile 
contradictions. 

Admitting an infinite series to exist, we would ask—Suppose, 
as all the parts of which it is composed are finite, one individ- 
ual generation were subtracted from the general mass, would 
that which remains be finite or infinite? If infinite, it must have 
been more than infinite before the subtraction was made, which 
is impossible. But if it be finite, as that which is supposed to 
be subtracted is finite also, it is equally impossible to imagine, 
with any consistency of thought, that the union of two parts, 
each of which is avowedly finite, can ever constitute that which 
is infinite. And to suppose the whole to be infinite, while all 
the parts, of which that whole is composed, are finite, is to 
make the whole to be infinite and not infinite, at the same time. 

The supposition that the whole may be independent, while 
all the parts of which it is composed are dependent, is attended 
with consequences not less absurd. In this case, we must sup- 
pose, that all the parts are dependent upon each other in con- 
tinued retrogression, until in the series we reach the first link, 
which we must admit to depend upon nothing. Now, if this 
first link be not dependent upon any thing, it must be indepen- 
dent; for whatsoever has any existence, must be either depen- 
dent or independent. It cannot be dependent, because, being 
the first link, there is nothing on which it can depend; and even 
if this absurdity were set aside, we should be compelled to ad- 
mit that it is an effect without a cause. It is equally certain 
that it cannot be independent; because it partakes of the same 
common nature with those links, which, without dependence, 
can have no existence. It must therefore be dependent and 
not dependent at the same time. 

If the first link in an infinite series be independent, it must 
be eternal, for we have already secn, that nothing could have 
made itself, since this implies action prior to existence. But 
to ascribe eternity of existence toa first link in an infinite series 
of dependent beings, is to make it eterna: and not eternal at 
the same time. 

There seems to be but one way through which the absurdity 
of the above conclusions can be obviated, and that is, only by 
removing the difficulty to another stage, in which we shall again 
meet it in its last retreat. Jt may peraaps be asserted, that 
‘To suppose an infinite series, is to suppose an aggregate from 
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which a first link is necessarily excluded; and consequently, 
where no first link exists, no absurdity can be attached to it.” 
Against this objection we would beg leave to assert, That this 
infinite series must either have a first link, or it must not: Ifit 
have a first link, the whole cannot be infinite, for nothing can 
be infinite that is placed within the reach of numbers. But if 
it have no first Itnk, it can have no second, because it has no 
first; and no third. because it has no second ; and consequent- 
ly, itcan have no successive link whatever. The supposition, 
therefore, of an infinite series of dependent beings, in what light 


‘soever it may be viewed, appears evidently to be pregnant 


with absurdity. 
But if an infinite series of finite and dependent beings be to- 


tally impossible, it follows, that the human race must necessarily 
be dependent for their primary existence, upon some cause 
which is absolutely independent; and consequently, on some 
cause that must have eternally existed. Nothing short of this, 
can extricate our reasonings from those absurdities which we 
have already perceived attaching themselves to an infinite series 
of dependent beings. It is of no consequence to the present ar- 
gument, whether we call the primary cause of finite existence, 
human, angelic, or divine; or whether intelligence be supposed 
to be incorporated in its essence or excluded from it. These 
inquiries may be of much importance hereafter; but in the 
present stage of the argument all that we require is, to ascer- 
tain whether the primary cause of human existence be in itself 
dependent or independent. 

That it cannot be dependent, has already been proved in the 
preceding paragraphs. Its independence therefore follows as a 
necessary consequence; it being the only alternative of the 
general proposition, which includes every possibility within its 
wide embrace ; and the instant we admit the absolute indepen- 
dence of any given cause, we must necessarily admit it to be 
eternal. For since its actual existence could not have been im- 

arted by itself, and its absolute independence precludes the pos- 
sibility of its existence being derived, it must be in the possese 
sion of underived existence ; and that existence which is unde- 
rived, could never have known a commencement or beginning. 

We have now arrived at a stage in this chain of argumenta- 
tion, in which two points are clearly ascertained ; nameiy, that 
something must have existed from eternity ; and that this some- 
thing could not be the human race, whether we view them as 
individuals or generations, or embrace in one comprehensive 
survey, the aggregation of the species. But in what manner 
this something exists, which we must allow to be eternal, must 
be the subject of our next inquiry. 
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There are but two primary modes of existence within the 
reach of possibility, and these are necessary and contingent. 
That existence is said to be contingent, which might have had 
a commencement, and which, without involving any contradic- 
tory ideas, may have a termination. It follows, therefore, that 
every being and thing which is finite, can have nothing more 
than a contingent existence: On the contrary, that existence is 
said to be necessary, which is not derived from any source,— 
which is not dependent on any cause,—and which is placed be- 

ond the influence of all foreign power. It appears from this 
definition of these modes of existence, that the primary cause of 
finite being, cannot be contingent; and, therefore, it must in- 
clude necessary existence in the essence of its own nature. 

It is not, however, to be imagined, that when any being is said 
to have a necessary existence, its existence is necessary to the 
production of any given effects. In this respect it may be said, 
that the sun is necessary to give us light, and that its light is 
necessary to render things visible ; but, in themselves, there is 
no absolute necessity that things should be rendered visible, that 
light should emanate from the sun, or that the sun itself should 
exist; since the total absence or non-existence of all these can 
easily be supposed, without involving any contradictory ideas. 

But when we rise from these modes of existence, which are 
thus relatively necessary, though only contingent in themselves, 
to contemplate that existence which we have already proved to 
be both independent and eternal, we behold an exalted mode ot 
being, wholly distinct from every thing that is finite, including 
in its own nature the essence of independent and absolute exis- 
tence. 

Nor can it with any propriety be urged, that what is said to 
exist thus necessarily, is simply necessary to give being to that 
which is finite. Finite existence, it will readily be admitted, 
could not have been, if necessary existence had not preceded it. 
But whether any thing finite existed or not, this cannot alter the 
nature of that existence which is necessary in itself; otherwise 
it would cease to be independent. Necessary existence, there- 
fore, must include in its own essence the reason of its being ; 
nor carr we suppose its non-existence, without inc/uding contra- 
dictory ideas inthe supposition. As every thing cannot exist 
contingently, something must exist necessarity: but if that 
which exists necessarily, could cease to exist, it wouid include 
and not include necessary existence in its essence at the same 
time. And if we proceed from simple possibility to fact, and 
admit the actual non-existence of that being or thing which we 
grant to exist necessarily, we must then allow, thet necessary 
existence is become non-existent; and, conseqjuenatly, that the 
something to which it applies, exists necessarily, even while it 
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is destitute of being. Nothing, therefore, can be said to exist 
necessarily, but that which cannot possibly cease to exist. 

But, although necessary existence must be admitted, it is_to- 
tally impossible for us to allow it in the mere abstract. Exis- 
tence, in all the possible forms which it can assume, must ne- 
cessarily be connected with some substance or essence, from 
which it is inseparable, unless it cease to be. Necessary ex- 
istence, therefore, implies the actual existence of some sub- 
stance or essence; and, consequently, some necessarily exis- 
tent substance or essence must actually be in existence. 

But as this something, to which necessary existence applies, 
must be allowed to have an actual being, it is totally impossible 
that it should be located to any portion of space or duration ; 
because universality of existence is an undeniable consequence 
of necessary existence. If the absence of a being, of any des- 
cription whatever, from any given portion of space, can be ad- 
mitted, without involving any contradictory ideas, no reason 
can be assigned why it may not, on the same principle, be ab- 
sent from all other portions of space; and the same modes of 
reasoning will hold good witha regard to every portion of infinite 
duration. And so far as. the possibility of this absence is ad- 
mitted, the evidence arising from this admission is decisive, that 
such beings can have nothing more than a contingent existence. 

Existence, on the contrary, which is absolutely necessary, is 
not confined either to time or place ; itis dependent on nothing, 
and knows no bounds. Universality of existence is therefore 
its necessary concomitant; and hence, that being who exists ne- 
cessarily, cannot but be omnipresent. 

As all contingent existence must have been derived from that 
which is necessary, the being who includes necessary existence 
in his essence, must be the fountain of all power. No energy, 
therefore, of any description whatever, whether muscular, intel- 
lectual, or spiritual, can have any existence that was not pri- 
marily derived from this primitive source of all. This being 
must therefore possess all power; and wherever all power is 
concentrated, there we find Omnipotence. A power that is om- 
nipotent must necessarily extend, not only to all realities that 
ever began to exist, but likewise to all possibilities. Nothing 
finite could have been what it is, had it not been the effect of 
power; and no power can possibly be conceived, but that which 
omnipotence has primarily supplied. To assert that any thing 
is possible that does not actually exist, is in effect to assert, that 
an adequate power must somewhere exist, capable of turning 
possibility. into reality ; and, consequently, every thing must be 
absolutely impossible, which a power that 1s infinite is totally un- 
able to accomplish. Nothing, therefore, can bound the physt- 
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cal eperation of omnipotence, but that which involves a palpa- 
ble contradiction. 

As this first cause of all finite being must exist universally, 
because it exists necessarily, it must uniformly have the power 
of knowing its own energies; for this power to know must be 
included in our idea of omnipotence. But a being that has 
power to know the extent of its own energies, must necessarily 

ossess knowledge ; and that which possesses. knowledge must 
be intelligent in proportion to its knowledge. Now, if this in- 
telligence be in proportion to its knowledge ; and the knowl- 
edge of any being be commensurate to iis power; and this pow- 
er extend to all realities and all possibilities; it follows, that 
its intelligence, its knowledge, and its power, must be alike 
without limits ; and, consequently, this being must possess pow- 
er, knowledge, and intelligence, which are alike infinite. It is 
this glorious assemblage of necessary existence, of omnipre- 
sence, of omnipotence, and of infinite knowledge, from which 
we derive our idea of Gop. 

As this glorious Being, whom we denominate God, must ne- 
cessarily include in his essence those perfections, which we 
have seen combined in this assemblage, it is totally impossible 
that he should be material. It is evident, that matter does not 
include either intelligence or knowledge within its essence ; for. 
if this were admitted, it would foilow, that intelligence and 
knowledge are essential to matter; and, consequently, that every 
atom must possess these sublime perfections. But, as these 
perfections are not essential to matter, so neither can any corm- 
binations which matter can assume, give being to an exalted 
property, which no atom in the combination can possess. If 
one atom be destitute of intelligence, another must be equally 
destitute for the same reason. Can, then, two atoms, which 
are essentially unintelligent, give birth to intelligence by their 
being combined? If this were admitted, we must conclude, that 
these atoms had derived from their combination, a degree of 
perfection, which no one among them, and which not all, se)~ 
arately taken, could be said to possess. That which is true of 
two atoms, with regard to the production of intelligence, is equal- 
ly true of three, of three hundred, of three thousand, or of ihree 
million; and of any assemblage that is placed wi hin the reach 
of numbers. Matter, therefore, cannot be God; and, conse- 
quently, God is not a material being. 

Nor can we, with any greater degree of reason, imagine mat- 
ter to be necessarily existent, than we can suppose it to be intel- 
ligent. We have already seen that, whatsoever is necessarily 
existent, must exist universally. But, if matter had existed 
universally, no interstices could have existed between the parts 
into which it is capable of being divided; neither could mo- 
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tion have been possible. No two atoms can occupy, in one 
and the same instant, the same portion of space. Matter, in 
its own nature, cannot but be impenetrable. If the universe 
were absolutely filled with matter, a body put in motion must 
move through solidity ; and, consequently, must enter that space 
which another body occupied in the same instant; which is 
wholly inconsistent with the impenetrability of its nature. If, 
therefore, the existence of motion prove that matter does not 
exist universally, and the want of universality of existence prove 
that matter does not exist necessarily, it follows, that matter it- 
self, together with all the forms which the modifications of its 
parts assume, can have nothing more than a contingent exis- 
tence ; and, consequently, that it must be indebted for its exis- 
tence to that Being whom we denominate God. 
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FROM THE ENGLISH METHODIST MAGAZINE. 


Extract from a pamphlet, entitled, “ Mr. Archibald Bower's mo- 
tives for leaving his office of Secretary to the Court of Inquist- 
tion at Macerata, in Italy.” 

(Concluded from page 69.) 


Tue other instance of the cruelty of the Inquisition, related in 
the spurious account of my escape published by Mr. Baron, 
happened some years before I belonged to the Inquisition ; and 
I did not relate it as happening in my time, but only as happen- 
ing in the Inquisition of Macerata. It is related at length in the 
annals of that Inquisition, and the substance of the relation is 
as follows: An order was sent from the high tribunal at Rome, 
to all the Inquisitors throughout Italy, enjoining them to ap- 
prehend a clergyman, minutely described in that order. One 
answering the description in many particulars being discovered 
in the diocese of Osimo, at a small distance from Macerata, and 
subject to that Inquisition, he was there decoyed into the Inqui- 
sition, and by an order from Rome, so racked as to lose the use 
of his senses. In the mean time the true person being appre- 
hended, the unhappy wretch was dismissed by a second order 
from Rome; but he never recovered the use of his senses, nor 
was any cure taken of him by the Inquisition. Father Piazza, 
who was then Vicar at Osimo to Father Montecuccoli, Inquisitor 
at Macerata, and died some years ago a good Protestant at 
Camoridge, published an account of this affair, that entirely 
agrees with the account I read of it in the records of the Inquisi- 
ton. 
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The deep impression that the death of my unhappy friend, the 
most barbarous and inhuman treatment he had met with, and the 
part I had been obliged to act in so affecting a tragedy, made on 
my mind, got at once the better of my fears; so that, forgetting 
in a manner the dangers | had till then so much apprehended, f 
resolved, without further delay, to put in execution the design I 
had formed of quitting the Inquisition, and bidding forever adieu 
to Italy. ‘To execute that design with some safety, I proposed 
to beg leave of the Inquisitor to visit the Virgin of Loretto, but 
thirteen miles cistant, and to pass a week there; but, in the 
mean time, to mike the best of my way to the country of the 
Grisons, the nearest country to Macerata, out of the reach of 
the Inquisition. Having therefore, after many conflicts with 
myself, asked leave to visit the neighboring sanctuary, and ob- 
tained it, | set out on horseback the very next morning, leaving, 
as I proposed to keep the horse, his full value with the owner. 
I took the ro:d to Loretto, but turned out of it at a small dis- 
tance from Recanati, after a most violent struggle with myself, 
the attempt appearing to me, at that juncture, quite desperate 
and impracticable, and the dreadful doom reserved for me, 
should | miscarry, presenting itself to my mind in the strongest 
light. But the reflection that I had it in my power to avoid be- 
ing taken alive, and a persuasion that a man in my situation 
might lawfully avoid it, when every other means failed him, at 
the expense of his life, revived my stagyered resolution ; and all 
my fears ceasing at once, I steered my course, leaving Loretto 
behind me, to Rocca Contrida, to Fossonbrone, to Calvi in the 
dukedom of Urbino, an! from thence through the Romagna into 
the Bolognese, keeping the by roads, and ata good distance 
from the cities of Fano, Pesaro, Rimini, Forli, Faenza, and 
Imola, through which the high road passed. Thus I advanced 
very slowly, travelling, generally speaking, in very bad roads, 
and often in places where there was no road at all, to avoid, not 
only the cities and towns, but even the villages. In the mean time, 
I seldom had any other support but some coarse provisions, and 
avery small quantity even of them. that the poor shepherds, the 
countrymen, or wood cleavers, | met in those unfrequented by 
places, could spare me. My horse fared not much better than 
myself; but, in choosing my sleeping place, I consulted his 
convenience as much as my own, passing the night where I 
found most shelter for myself an: most grass for him. In Italy 
there are very few solitary farm houses or cottages, the country 
people there all living together in villages ; and | thought it far 
safer to lie where | could be any way sheltered, than to venture 
into any of them. Thus | spent seventeen days before I got out 
of the ecclesiastical state; and | very narrowly escaped being ta- 
aon murdered, on the very borders of that state: it happen- 
ed thus ; 
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I had passed two whole days without any kind of subsistence 
whatever, meeting with nobody in the by roads that would sup- 
ply me with any, an<d fearing to come near any house, as I was 
not far from the borders of the dominions of the Pope. I 
thought [ should be able to hold it till I got into the Modenese, 
where I believed I should be in less danger than while | re- 
mained in the papal dominions ; but, finding myself, about noon 
of the third day, extremely weak and ready to faint away, | 

came into the high road that leads from Bologna to Florence, at 
a few miles distance from the former city, and alighted at a 
post-house that stood quite by itself. Having asked the woman 
of the house whether she had any victuals ready, and being told 
that she had, I went to open the door of the only room in the 
house (that being a place where gentlemen only stop to change 
horses) and saw, to my great surprise, a placard pasted on it, 
with a most minute description of my whole person, and the 
promise of a reward of 800 crowns, about 200/, English money, 
for deliverinz me up alive to the inquisition, being a fugitive 
from the holy tribunal, and of 600 crowns for my head. By the 
same placard, all persons were forbidden, on pain of the greater 
excommunication, to receive, harbour, or entertain me, to con- 
ceal or to screen me, or to be any way aiding and assisting to me 
inmaking my escape. This greatly alarmed me, as the reader 
may well imagine; but I was sull more affrighted when entering 
the room, | saw two fellows drinking there, who, fixing their 
eyes upon me as soon as I came in, continued looking at me 
very steadfastly. I strove, by wiping my face, by blowing my 
nose, by looking out of the window, to prevent their having a 
full view of me. But, one of them saying, the gentleman seems 
afraid to be seen, I put up my handkerchief, and turning to the 
fellow, said boldly, W hat do you mean you rascal? Look at ne, 
am I afraid to be seen? He said nothing, but looking again 
steadfastly at me and nodding his head, went out, and his com- 
panion immediately followed him. 1 watched them, and seeing 
them, with two or three more, in close conference, and no doubt 
consulting whether they should apprehend me or not, | walked 
that moment into the stable, mounted my horse, unobserved by 
them, and while they were deliberating in an orchard behind 
the house, rode off full speed, and in a few hours got into the 
Modenese, where | refreshed both with food and with rest, as I 
was there in no immediate danger, my horsé and myself. 1 was 
indeed surprised to find that those fellows did not pursue me ; 
nor can | any other way account for it, but by supposing, what 
is not improbable, that, as they were strangers as well as my- 

self, and had all the appearance of banditti or ruffians flying out 
of the dominions of the Pope, the woman of the house did not 
care to trust them with her horses. From the Medenese | con- 
tinued my journey, more leisurely, through the Parmesan, the 
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Milanese, and part of the Venetian territory, to Chiavenna, sub- 
ject, with its district, tothe Grisons, who abhor the very name 
of the Inquisition, and are ever ready to receive and protect all 
who, flying from it, take refuge, as many Italians do, in their do- 
minions. However, as | proposed getting as soon as | could to 
the city of Bern, the metropolis of that great Protestant canton, 
and was informed that my best way was through the cantons of 
Ury and Underwald, and part of the canton of Lucern, all three 
popish cantons, I carefully concealed who I was, and from 
whence I came. For, though no Inquisition prevails among the 
Swiss, yet the Pope’s nuncio, who resides at Lucern, might have 
persuaded the magistrates of those popish cantons to stop me, 
as an apostate and deserter from the order. 

Having rested a few days at Chiavenna, J resumed my journey, 
quite refreshed, continuing it through the country of the Grisons, 
and the two small cantons of Ury and Underwald, to the canton 
of Lucern. There | missed my way, as | was quite unacquaint- 
ed with the country, and, discovering a city at a distance, was 
advancing to it, but very slowly, as I knew not where I was; 
when a countryman, whom | met, informed me that the city be- 
fore me was Lucern. Upon that intelligence, I turned out of 
the road as soon as the countryman was out of sight; and that 
night | passed witha good-natured shepherd in his cottage, who 
supplied me with sheep’s milk, and ny horse with plenty of 
grass. I set out very early next morning, making the best of 
my way westward, as! knew that Bern lay west of Lucern. 
But, after a few miles, the country proved very mountainous, 
and, having travelled the whole day over mountains, | was over- 
taken amongst them by night. As I was looking out for a 
place where | might shelter myself during the night, against the 
snow and the rain, (for it both snowed and rained) I perceived 
a light at a distance, and making towards it, got into a kind of 
foot-path, but so narrow and rugged, that I was obliged to lead 
my horse, and feel my way with one fvot, having no light to di- 
rect -me, before I durst move the other. Thus, with much diffi- 
culty I reached the place where the light was, a poor little cot- 
tage ;’and knocking at the door, was asked by aman within, 
who I was, and what I wanted? I answered that | was a stran- 
ger and had lost my way. Lost your way? replied the man, 
there is no way here to lose. I then asked him in what canton 
I was, and, upon his answering, that I was in the canton of Bern, 
‘1 thank God” I cried out, transported with joy, “ that I am.?? 
The good man answered, “ And so do J.” I then told him who 
I was, and that I was going to Bern, but had quite lost myself, 
by keeping out-of all the high roads, to avoid falling into the 
hands of those who sought my destruction. He thereupon open- 
ed the door; received and entertained me with al! the hospital- 
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ity his poverty would admit of; regaled me with sour crout 
and some new laid eggs, the only provisions he had, and clean 
straw with a kind of rug for my bed, he having no other tor 
himself and his wife. ‘The good woman expressed as much sat- 
isfaction and good nature in her countenance, as her husband, 
and said many kind things in the Swiss language, which her 
husband interpreted to me in the Italian; for that language he 
well understood, and spoke so as to be understood, having learn- 
ed it, as he told me, in his youth, while servant in a public 
house on the borders of Italy, where both languages are spoken. 
I never passed a more comfortable night ; and no sooner did I 
begin to stir in the morning, than the good man and his wife 
came both to know how I had rested; and, wishing they had 
been able to accommodate me better, obliged me to breakfast 
on two eggs, which providence, they said, had supplied them 
with for that purpose. I then took leave of the wife, who, with 
her eyes lifted up to heaven, seemed most sincerely to wish me 
good journey. As for the husband, he would by all means at- 
tend me to the high road leading to Bern; which road, he said, 
was but two miles distant from that place. But he insisted on 
my first going back with him, to see the way I had come the 
night before; the only way, he said, I could have possibly come 
from the neighbouring canton of Lucern. I saw it, and shuddered 
at the danger I had escaped; for J found that 1 had walked and 
led my horse a good way along a very narrow path on the brink 
ofa dreadful precipice. The man made so many pious and per- 
tinent remarks on the occasion, as both charmed and surprised 
me. I no less admired his disinterestedness than his piety ; 
for, upon our parting, after he had attended me till 1 was out 
of all danger of losing my way, I could by no means prevail 
upon him to accept of any reward for his trouble. He had the 
satisfaction, he said, of having relieved me in the greatest dis- 
tress, which was In itself a sufficient reward, and he cared for 
no other. 

I reached Bern that night, and proposed staying some time 
there; but, being informed by the principal minister of the 
place, to whom I discovered myself, that boats went frequently 
down the Rhine, at that time of the year, with goods and _pas- 
sengers from Basil to Holland, and advised by him to avail my- 
self of that opportunity, | set out accordingly the next day, and 
crossing the popish canton of Soleurre in the night, but very 
carefully avoiding the town of that name, I got early the next 
morning to Basil. There | met with a most friendly reception 
from one of the ministers of the place, h«ving been warmly re- 
commended to him by a letter | brought with me from his broth- 
er at Bern. As a boat was to sail in two days, he entertained 
me very elegantly, during that time, at his house; and I em- 
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barked the third day, leaving my horse to my host, in return for 
his’ kindness. 

The company in the boat consisted of a few traders, of a great 
many vagabonds, the very refuse of the neighbouring nations, 
and some criminals flying from justice. But I was not long with 
them ; for, the boat striking against a rock not far from Stras- 
burgh, I resolved not to wait till it was refitted, (as it was not 
my design to goto Holland) but to pursue my journey partly in 
the common diligence or stage-coach, and partly on post horses, 
through France into Flanders. 

Having got safe into French Flanders, I there repaired to the 
college of the Scotch Jesuits at Douay, and, discovering myself 
to the rector, I acquainted him with the cause of my sudden de- 
parture from Italy, and begged him to give immediate notice of 
my arrival, as well as the motives of my flight, to Michael An- 
gelo Tamburini, General of the order, and my very particular 
friend. 

The rector wrote as 1 had desired him, to the General; and 
the General, taking no notice of my flight, in his answer (for he 
could not disapprove it, and did not think it safe to approve it) 
ordered me to continue where | was till further orders. I ar- 
rived at Douay early in May ; and continued there till the latter 
end of June, or the beginning of July, when the rector received 
a second letter from the’General, acquainting him, that he had 
been commanded by the congregation of the Inquisition, to order 
me, wherever I was, back to Italy; to promise me, in their 
name, full pardon and forgiveness, if | obeyed ; but, if I did not 
obey, to treat me as an apostate. He added, that the same or- 
der had been transmitted, soon after my flight, to the nuncios at 
the different Roman Catholic courts ; and he, therefore, advised 
me to consult my own safety without further delay. 

Upon the receipt of the General’s kind letter, the rector was 
of opinion that I should repair by all means, and without loss of 
time, to England, not only as the safest asylum I[ could fty to, in 
my present situation, but as a place where [ should soon recover 
my native language, and be usefully employed, as soon as I re- 
covered it, either there or in Scotland. I readily closed with 
the rector’s opinion, being very uneasy in my mind, as my old 
doubts, in point of religion, daily gained ground, and new ones 
arose upon my reading (which was my only employment) the 
books of controversy | found in the library of the college. The 
place being thus agreed on, and it being at the same time, set- 
tled between the rector and me, that I should set out the very 
next morning, I solemnly promised, at his request and desire, to 
take no kind of notice, after my arrival in England, of his hav- 
ing been any ways privy to my flight, or of the General’s letter 
tohim. ‘This promise | have faithfully and honourably obsery- 
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ed; and should have thought myself guilty of the blackest in- 
gratitude if | had not observed it, being sensible that, had it 
been known at Rome, that either the rector or General had 
been accessary to my flight, the Inquisition would have resent- 
ed it severely in both For, though a Jesuit in France, in 
Flanders, or in Germany, is out of the reach of the Inquisition, 
the General is not; and the high tribunal not only have it in 
their power to punish the Generai himself, who resides con- 
stantly at Rome, but may oblige him to inflict what punishment 
they please on any of the order noxious to them. 

The rector went that very night out of town; and in his ab- 
sence, but not without his privity, | took one of the horses of 
the college, early next morning, as if | were going for chenge of 
air, being somewhat indisposed, to pass a few days at Lisle; 
but, steering a different course, | reached Aire that night, and 
Calais the next day. 1 was there in no danger of being stopped 
and seized at the prosecution of the Inquisition, a tribunal no 
less abhorred in France than in England But, being informed 
by the General, that the nuncios at the different courts had been 
ordered, soon after my flight, to cause me to be apprehended in 
the Roman Catholic countries through which If might pass, as 
an apostate or deserter from the order, 1 was under no small 
apprehension of being discovered and apprehended as such, 
even at Calais. No sooner, therefore, did | alight at the inn, 
than | went down to the quay; and there, as 1 was very little 
acquainted with the sea, and thought the passage much shorter 
than it is, | endeavoured to engage some fishermen to carry me, 
that very night, in one of their small vessels over to England. 
This alarmed the guards of the harbour; and I should have 
been certainly apprehended, as a person guilty or suspected of 
some great crime, fleeing from justice, had not Lord Baltimore, 
whom I had the good luck to meet in the inn, informed me of my 
danger, and pitying my condition, attended me that moment, with 
all his company, to the port, and conveyed me immediately on 
board his yacht. There [ lay that night, leaving every thing I 
had, but the clothes on my back, in the inn; and the next day, his 
Lordship set me ashore at Dover, from whence I came in the 
common stage to London. 





THE DOCTRINE OF FUTURE PUNISHMENTS CONSIDERED, 


To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 


Dear BretuReEn, 


As you had the kindness to admit into one of your Num- 
bers, ‘ Thoughts on 1 Pet. ilich. 19v.’ in which were noticed 
some of the ‘ clogs and difficulties’ attendant on the Hell redemp- 
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tion scheme: | take the liberty of presenting you, for publica- 
tion, some strictures on the certainty and eternity of future pun- 
ishment. In doing this, | think it of great importance that the 
subject to be discussed, should be stated fairly, which I think is 
the case in the following question. 

Will the finally impenitent and incorrigible sinner be punish- 
ed forever in another life? Against the athirmative of this ques- 
tion, the advocate of ‘‘ Universal Restoration”? so called, pro- 
tests ;—and to support it, | shall offer some arguments from the 
present state of the world—from the nature and attributes of 
God—from the Scriptures—and from the nature of man. 

1. Arguments drawn from the present state of the world. 

In the above question, it is taken as a conceded point, that 
there is such a thing as sin ;—that there is a difference between 
good and evil, virtue and vice. ‘This difference is a first prin- 
ciple in morals, and all reasoning must be grounded on first 
principles. Reid’s Works, Vel. 4. p. 182. If a man is not 
capable of perceiving this difference in his cool moments, when 
he reflects seriously, he is not'capable of beinz convinced by 
reasoning. To reason with such a man would be a waste of 
time, and could not possibly be productive of any good what- 
ever. 

It is deemed proper, before I proceed any farther, to state, 
that the Universalists, as they call themselves, are divided in 
their opinions respecting punishment; one class denying it al- 
together, the other maintaining that it will be only for a limited 
period. Each, affecting to reason from the Goodness and Jus- 
tice of God, and affirming, it would be contrary to the former 
attribute, to render any of his creatures miserable; and to the 
latter, to punish a soul with everlasting misery for the sins which 
had been committed by it in time. And wherefore? because, 
say they, his goodness obliges him to prevent misery ;—and se- 
condly, because there is no proportion between the punishment 
and the crime. 

To shew the fallacy of this reasoning, we may suppose an 
intelligent being existing before the creation of this world, and 
having a knowledge of the purpose of the Divine mind to create 
man with the powers with which he was invested at his crea- 
tion, placed under the law that was given Adam in paradise, ob- 
jecting ayainst the threat with which that law was guarded: 
suppose, | say, such a being to reason upon the introduction of 
sin and misery, as a consequence of the transgression of that 
law, after the manner of the advocates of Universal Restoration, 
and what would he say ? A God of goodness and love will nev- 
er suffer his work to be marred; will never suffer such a noble 
creature as man, whom he is about to form holy and happy, for 


the purpose of serving and glorifying his Creater,.to be misera- 
Vou. LI. 15 
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ble. It is contrary to every idea of goodness that can be formed 
of a Being, who cannot possibly delight in the misery of any of 
his creatures, to suppose that he will allow it ; and moreover it 
would be a direlicton of his power, which is in accordance with 
his goodness, to permitit. The thing is utterly irreconciliable 
with every attribute of the Deity, and cannot be admitted even 
in thought. 

Besides, if the doctrine were credible, or admissible with refs 
erence to the first creature that may be formed, it is certainly 
contrary to evcry idea of Justice, to involve a second and a 
third being in the consequenees of the transgression of the first ; 
and so much the more, as the beings thus involved will propa- 
gate their species, surpassing the power of calculation, and every 
being thus produced will partake of the misery introduced into 
the world by the transgression of the first. Shocking! shock- 
ing! unjust! unjust! 

[t is well known, who did reason with the Woman, in the 
above manner in the garden; and we cannot he at a loss to 
know who reason in the same way against the certainty and 
eternity of hell torments now. 

It is far from my d: sign to undertake to account for the in- 
troduction of natural and moral evil into the world; or to re- 
concile their existence with the perfections ofthe Deity. Many 
have undertaken to do this ; and others have not been unwilling 
to acknowledge their ignorance. That their existence is come 
patible with the goodness and jusuce of the Deity, none, I pre- 
sume, will hive the temerity to deny. My design is to apply 
the above reasoning, @ priori, to the doctrine of endless pune 
ishment, and to shew thereby the absurdity of arguing, as 
many do, against the plainest matter of fact, and the clearest 
declarations of scripture, from premises with which their 
limited capacities cannot be perfectly acquainted. The op- 
ponents of the doctrine of punishment tell us it would be in- 
compatible with the goodness of God that any of his creatures 
should he miserable : but where is their proof? Do they think 
their bare assertion will overthrow facts? or their word make 
the threatening of God of no effeet? Have they any ground to 
reason as they do, when every man in the world, or that has 
ever been in the world, is a melancholy proof of the falsehood 
of their assertion, and inconclusiveness of their reasoning. 

Although, as said before, | do not undertske to account for 
the existence of sin, or shcw how its existence is compatible 
with the perfections and attributes of God; yet from the death 
of Jesus Christ upon the cross for our redemption. we learn, not 
only the grestness of the sicrifice that was offered to atone, but 
the infinite demerit of sin, that rendered such a sacrifice neces- 
sary. That this sacrifice that was offered was, Tis avrov roy povoyerm, 
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his (God’s) only begotten Son, we have the unequivocal evidence 
of scripture, John iii. 16. ‘ And nothing less or of inferior 
worth, could have answered the end, else God would have re- 
uired and provided éhat: for it would be derogatory to his wis- 
Sens to require or provide less than was necessary fully to ac- 
complish his design; for thus the effect could either not be 
produced; or, if produced, be brought about with such a pe- 
nury of means, as would little comport with the dignity and suf- 
ficiency of the divine plenitude ; and would leave endless plice 
for doubt in the human breast, whether such scanty means 
_could be considered sufficient to accomplish so great an end.” 

‘It appears from the nature of this sacrifice. that could it be 
conceived possible that a greater sacrifice had been necessary, 
yet it must appear impossible that such an one could have been 
provided; fora greater than God manifested in the flesh, could 
not have been produced ; for God himself could furnish nothing 
greater than the Almighty’s Fellow, Zech. xiii. 7. Awake, O 
sword against my shepherd, and smite the man that 1s MY FELLOW, 
saith the Lord of hosts. Smite the Shepherd and the sheep shall 
be scattered. See Matt. xxvi 31. where these words are quo- 
ted by our Lord. as referring to his sacrificial death; and see 
John x. 30. where the same sentiment is delivered in the words, 
[ and the Father are ONE, «yw xas o Tlarnp ev ET MEV. Thus God 
gave the greatest gilt his eternal plenitude could provide; and 
beyond which heaven itself had nothing more valuable or glo- 
rious to impart.” 

“ As nothing less than this infinitely meritorious sacrifice 
could have been sufficient for the redemption of the world, we 
see in it the destructive nature of sin, and its infinite demerit. If 
we look on sin in itself, our minds get soon bounded in their 
views, by particular acts of transgression, of which we can 
scarcely perceive the turpitude and demerii ; as we neither con- 
sider the principle whence they have proceeded, the carnal mud 
which is exmity against God; nor the nature and dignity of that 
God against whom they are committed. But when we consider 
the infinite dignity of Jesus, whose passion and death were re- 
quired to make atonement for sin, then we shall see it as exceed- 
ing sinful, xor vrepCoraw, that its vitiosity and turpitude are be- 
yond all comparison and description. Rom. vii. 13.”? Dr. A. 
Clarke’s Sermon on John iii. 16. 

As then the gift that God has bestowed on mankind of his 
only begotten Son Christ Jesus, is superior in nature and dignity 
to every other gift that could have, possibly, been bestowed, 
and of consequence to all that was included in the grant made 
to Adam in paradise; and as the command to believe on the 
Son is equally important, and no less explicit ‘ than the injunc- 
tion which Moses tells vs was laid upon our first parents by way 
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of trial of their nbedience.? See Leland on Rev. vol. I. page 
50, note ; and as the violation of that injunction, 


‘ Brought death into the world, and all our woe,’ 


entailing misery on the whole human family, from father to son, 
of how much sorer punishment shall he be thought worthy, who, 
by renouncing the gospel, tramples under foot the Son of God. 
Heb. x. 29. Who shall then say that a violation of the com- 
mand to believe on Jesus Christ shall be attended with no pun- 
Ishment, or that the awful words, Mark xvi. 16. He that be- 
hieveth not shall be damned, are no more than an empty threat, 
and were never intended to be inflicted on the finally impent- 
tent and incorrigible sinner. 

2. Arguments drawn from the nature and perfections of the 
Deity. | 

That self existent, eternal, immutable, and omnipotent Being, 
whom we call God, has been pleased to make himself known to 
his creatures by his works and by his word. In the Revela- 
tion he has given to mankind of his will, be has proclaimed 
himself ¢ the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness andiruth. Keeping mercy 
for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and trangression, and sin, and 
that will by no means clear ihe guilty.’ Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7.— 
This declaration in various forms of expression, is interspe: sed 
through the old and new Testaments. It is the glory of the 
Gospel that it 1s a transcript of the divine mind, an emanation of 
Him who is holy, just, and true. And is every way suited to 
the condition of man, who is depraved, guilty and condemned. 
In this revelation, it must be confessed, as it bas often been ac- 
knowledged by the wisest and best of men, are many things above 
reason, but nothing contrary to it. What ideas are implanted 
in man of the holiness, the justice, the truth of God? and what 
representations of these awfully glorious and sublime attributes 
are given us in the revelation wiich God bas afforded of him- 
self? Are not tho<e ideas, and these representations in perfect 
harmony, in perfect unison? Surely. And thei concurrent tes- 
timony is, that the impenitent and incorrigible sinner must be 
punished, 

1. The Holiness of God. In contemplating the divine char- 
acter, on whatever other points men may differ, they univer- 
sally agree in this, that He ts a pure and holy Being. In what 
Jight is this being represented tn the scriptures ? He is described 
every where in them as a Holy Being. The whole host of 
heaven proclaim him Holy, and perpetually cry out, Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God Aimighty, Rev. iv. 8 Entertaining those 
ideas, and crediting these representations, can we suppose for 
one moment that He can receive to himself, to dwell with him 
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forever, an unholy soul, a soul dying in sin? More especially 
when he holds not communion, even in this life, with the work- 
ers of iniquity? Surely not. He, whose nature and perfections 
are all opposed to sin, cannot possibly iove those beings who 
have not been made partakers of his nature, or who do not 
bear his image. 

And would these unholy souls be happy if they were admitted 
into heaven, carrying with them all the turbulent passions that 
agitate the human breast ? Could they unite in the exercises 
and employments of those who were made white through the 
blood of the Lamb? Impossible. Their unholy dispositions 
would prevent them forever from joining with the righteous, 
and heaven, instead of being a paradise to them, would rather 
be an Aceldama, a place of confusion and strife. 

Nor will it be any advantage to the cause against whichl 
am pleading, to say that punishment for a limited duration 
may prepare the soul tor the fruition of God in endless glory, 
unless itcan be proved that a connexion has been established 
between punishment and purity, as between cause and effect ; 
and that pain protracted, independent of the merits of Jesus 
Christ, and the grace of Gud, can work that meetness, so tre- 
quently enjoined in his word, and represented to be sv» indis- 
pensably necessary for an inheritance among the saints in light. 
But who can prove this? Who can demonstrate such a con- 
nexion ? Can the advocates of ‘ Universal Restoration’ ? No.— 
Impossible. Such a connexion would be an impeachment of 
the wisdom of God—a proof that the death of Christ wasa 
needless undertaking, and also an arraignment of his justice. 
“1 A needless dis) lay of means to accomplish an end, which, 
when produced, could not justify the means employed. 2. It 
would imply an unjust exaction of more payment than the sum 
of the debt, and thus be an impeachment of the Divine equity.” 
— Dr. A. Clarke’s Sermon on Joho iii. i6. 

But the doctrine which ascribes to punishment a power to 
produce holy dispositions, is contrary to matter of fact, and re- 
pugnant to the sentiments of almost all mankind. Were it so, 
why do we not see men renewed in the spirit of their mind by 
pains, by punishments, by sufferings? Afflictions and sufferings 
in this life, 1 own may be sanctified, but it is not of this class I 
am treating. The many criminals that are rather hardened 
than amended by their punishments, are so many proofs of my 
position, and go to shew that neither anger, nor malice, nor re- 
venge, nor pride, nor hatred, nor any other evil passion, can be 
exterminated by pains or penalties, no more than fire and fag- 
got can make-a scritural Christian, enlighten the understand- 
ing, or change the heart. 

{To be Continued. 
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Lis ANECDOTE, 


T'o the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 


Tue following interesting anecdote, | have translated frons 
the French Methodist Mayazine, printed in Guernsey. If you 
think it worthy o! a place in your Miscellany it 1s at your ser- 
vice. EVANGELUS. 

, New-York, Feb. 1, 1820. 


ANECDOTE, 


At a certain time a Merchant vessel, loaded with grain, bound 
to Cardagen in Wales, was taken in the English Channel, by 
an American Captain. When the Captain descended into the 
cabin to visit his prize, he perceived a small box with an open- 
ing on the top, resembling a counter in which money is_ put. 
Being somewhat surprised at the sight, he said to the Welch 
captain, ‘ What is that?” pointing to the box with his staff. 
OQ,” replied the honest captain, ‘It is now done.” ** What!” 
said the Americen c:ptain. ‘ To tell you the truth,” replied 
the Welsh commander, “1, and my poor sailors, have been in 
the habit of putting each two coppers in that box every Mon- 
day morning, to aid in sending Missionaries to preach the Gos- 
pel to the heathen ; but now all is at an end.” ‘* Ah!” said the 
American captain, “ That is very good.” And having paused 
a few minutes, he added, “Captain, | will not touch a hair 
of your head, nor your ship.” Accor ingly, he permitted the 
pious Welch captain to continue his voyage. Such a generous 
action in an enemy is certainly above all praise, and speaks 
more forcibly in favour of missions, than volumes. 


Religious and Missionary Intelligence. 


-_—-—— 


FROM DR. CLARKE, DATED MILLBROOK, APRIL 28, 1819. 


It will be pleasing to the Committee to hear that the Cinga- 
lese priests are in very good health, continue to behave well, 
and are making considerable progress both in Christian knowl- 
edge and learning. In proportion as they gain information in 
Divine things, | perceive, that the wish ‘to communicate what 
they have learnt increases. I rejoice to see, that pity for the 
dark state of their countrymen deeply impresses their hearts. 
This is surely a token for good. It is but lately that | have no- 
ticed this strong desire; and I believe nothing would prevent 
them, even now, from soliciting their return, but the conscious- 
ness that they have not yet got a sufficient acquaintance with 
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the Christian religion. They think that were they now in Cey- 
lon, and the people would listen quietly to what they can say 
or Christianity, and against Budbuism, Brahmanism, and other 
kinds of idolatry, they would sur:ly be convinced of their er- 
rors, and embrace the religion of Christ. In conversation with 
Munhi Rathana to day, he said. “I no want clothes; 1 no want 
money ; | no want meat, drink, 1 no want people to me bow 
down; but I want to know Bible about; and to make well [con- 
vert] poor Cingalese men, | loss much time in temple ; and there 
learn nonsense only, since five years old. When } look beck on 
temple, I not pleased: | very sorry ; always I pray God to know 
Bible, and make well poor Cingalese men.”? This concern | have 
been long looking for, and am thankful to find that it is coming 
in the right way; that is not the offspring o!f man’s suggestions, 
but appears to come immediately from God himself. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM DR. CLARKE, DATED MILLBROOK, . 
JUNE 7, 1819. 


Tue two Cingalese priests go on well, and are now in good 
health ; and study as hard as they can. In catechising them 
last night, | had much satisfaction; their minds grow in religi- 
ous knowledge, and their hearts in religious feeling. They are 
very conscientious in all things, and most rigidly upright. 

They excite a great deal of interest here. Yesterday, we 
had no less than eight Clergyman to visit us, besides others in 
their train. Among the Clergy were, Mr. Simeon, of Cam- 
bridge, and Mr. Marsh, of Colchester. The humility of their 
carriage, and the simplicity of their answers, gave great satis- 
faction; and I believe it was the general feeling, that a signal 
Providence had placed these interesting and intelligent’ stran- 

ers under our care, whom they all seemed to believe were de- 
signed by the great Head of the Church for some great and glo- 
rious work. Is not this a loud call from God, Be faithful, and 
goon! Yes, God now, in the most forcible manner, says to vs, 
‘Go ye into all the world, and preach my Gospel to every crea- 
ture!’? And have we not the utmost proofs that He 1s with us? 
and the strongest assurances that he wire ee with us. For 
some time after our Lord’s resurrection, there appeared to have 
been little concern in the minds even of the Apostles, for the 
evangelizing of the world: but God did not long suffer this ; 
he permitted them to be burnt out by persecution from Judea, 
that they might be obliged to go, and preach among the gentiles 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. We have net been thus 
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dealt with. He has given us peace in our borders; a suffici- 
ency of power to occupy and maintain the whole length and 
breadth of Immanuel’s land in our own country: and power, 
men, and means, to carry the glad tidings to the remotest bounds 
of the creation. O how highly are we honoured! May God 
make us faithful ! 


Poetry. 


= 
For the Methodist Magazine. Saviour, let all my future days be thine, 
To spread thy praise be all my sweet ewploy$ 
REFLECTIONS And while I know that thou, my God, art mine, 
All toil is sweet, and every pain is joy. 
On passing the grave of Thomas Paine. C.M. 


: eae New-York, November, 1819. 
When struggling nature heaves the parting sigh, 


And hope and fear maintain a doubtful strife, = 


Why shrinks the firm philosopher to die ? From the Evangelical Guardian and Review. 


i the trembling infidel to life? 
nip nema aalniaataaaa THE RESTORATION OF ISRAEL. 


Oh, tis because his hope, forbid to soar Ezek. xxxvi. 8. 
Beyond the grave’s impenetrable gloom, Mountains of Israel! rear on high 
Seholds, when life’s poor pilgrimage is o’er, Your summits, crown'd with verdure new, 
A dread annihilation in the tomb! And spread your branches to the sky, 


, Refulgent with celestial dew. 
For who can plunge into a gulph unknown, 


A land of darkness, solitude, and shade! O’er Jordan’s stream of gentle flow, 
Leap from the crumbling brink of life alone, And Judah’s peaceful valleys smile. 
Nor feel the terrors that are round him spread? And far reflect the lovely glow 


To ocean’s waves of ceaseless toil. 
And did he die without a hope of heaven ? 


Around his couch did no kind angel bend, See where the scatter’d tribes return, 
To whisper in his heart of sins forgiv’n, Their slavish chain is burst at length ; 
And hopes of happiness that never end ? And purer flames to Jesus burn, 


And Zion girds on her new strength. 
Gh then, indeed, twas terrible to die, 
*T was dreadful to resign the ling’ring breath ; 
A keener anguish barbs the parting sigh, 
And horror hovers o’er the couch of death. 


Fresh cities bloom along the plain, 
Fresh temples to Jehovah rise ; 
The kindling voice of praise again 
Wings its sweet anthems to the skles. 
Yark, wretched, gloomy was his mortal life, 
A prey to passion, and to sense a slave 
The hapless child of misery and strife, 
Rests not in peace ev’n in his lonely grave.* 


The fruitful trees again are blest, 
And yellow harvests smile around ; 
Sweet scenes! of heavenly joy and rest, 
Where peace and innocence abound ! 


What deep emotion in my bosom swells, The bloody sacrifice no more 
While I this melancholy spot survey ; Shall smoke upon the altars high, 
Cn scenes long past, recording mem’ry dwells, — But ardent hearts from hill to shore 
When I, like him, pursued the devious way. Send grateful incense to the sky. 
And do I live ?—and am I call’d to prove The jubilee of man is near— 
An interest in the grace I once deni’d : *Tis come—our God’s unbounded reign, 
Oh, wondrous pow’r ! Oh all victorious love! Our Jesus wipes the mourner’s tear, 
That led my beart to find the Crucified ! And Satan’s wiles are spread in vain. 


Praise him—yve tribes of Iseael! praise 
The king that ransom’d vou from woe ; 

Nations ! the hymn of triumpb raise, 
And bid the song of rapture dow ! 


* Perhaps it is not generally known that the re- 
mains of T. P. have been lately removed from his 
solitary grave, and it is supposed sent to England. 
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